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English, French, and Dutch, and she makes many astute obser- 
vations on what she saw and heard. In China, for example, in 
speaking of the work of the missionaries, she wisely remarks : 
"Instead of grafting our teachings on their fine moral code of 
reverence for their dead and living parents, we force them to 
abandon this sheet anchor of their morality, and they lose their 
moral fiber in throwing off their traditions and customs." Of 
the Chinese again she observes with good sense and caustic 
humor: "The more I see of the Chinese, the more I think that 
this people can never be materially improved and uplifted till the 
principle that a man's first duty is to have offspring is changed." 

When at last the good old lady reaches Paris, just before the 
end of the first year of the war, she visits the hospitals, carrying 
presents and comforting words to the sick, and is filled both 
with admiration for the splendid heroism of the French and with 
bitter indignation at the cowardly atrocities of the Germans. 
All the proceeds of her book, she tells us in her Introduction, 
are to go to the wounded French soldiers. 

The book makes no pretension to style, and from this very 
fact springs much of its charm, for one has to read only a very 
few pages to catch a distinct flavor of individuality, a quaint 
simplicity, a whimsical humor, a keen curiosity and self-as- 
sertiveness that never become offensive, and a witty gar- 
rulousness. 



A Vision Realized: A Life Story of Reverend J. A. Oertel, D.D., 
Artist, Priest, Missionary. By J. F. Oertel. Milwaukee: The 
Young Churchman Company. 1917. xv, 233 pp. 

This book should be of special interest to the readers of the 
Review, for the vision the realization of which furnished the 
title for the biography of the Rev. Dr. Oertel, is embodied in a 
series of four large paintings, in All Saints Chapel, Sewanee, 
illustrating the Redemption of Mankind. To the painter of 
those pictures the vision appeared in the winter of 1851-52 when 
he was but twenty-eight years of age. It was to perpetuate this 
vision on canvas so that it might teach divine truth to thousands, 
that the artist endured hardships which remind the reader of the 
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famous Huguenot potter, Palissy, and toiled for more than fifty 
years; not, however, without winning other artistic successes. 
To this series of large paintings, to three other large and a score 
of smaller paintings of religious subjects by the same artist to be 
found among the treasured possessions of the University of the 
South, this volume will serve as an authentic interpretation that 
has long been in demand and will bring to these wonderful works 
the wider appreciation that is their due. The book will further- 
more correct the too prevalent notion that all of Dr. Oertel's 
work is in Sewanee, or that Sewanee was made the convenient 
depository of paintings for which the world outside had no place. 
For the first of the series the artist refused an offer of ten 
thousand dollars in order that the "vision" might be realized in 
its fulness and tell the great story of Redemption in its entirety, 
in pictures that would be preserved together in one place. Se- 
wanee was selected as that place because it was considered the 
centre of religious education for a wide region of our country. 

In the sixty years of his life after his first exhibited picture 
Dr. Oertel produced more than one thousand major works, none 
of them mediocre, and most of them attracting high praise from 
competent critics. One of the most widely known of modern 
paintings the "Rock of Ages" was his work. Though he was 
essentially a religious painter, and consecrated his art to God 
and His Church, yet he was a versatile genius and painted 
landscapes and marine views of high merit, animal pictures and 
still life; executed some steel engravings, and carved some large 
altars and other work for prominent churches. He was besides 
a musician, and his letters show him to have possessed literary 
ability and to have been not devoid of a good sense of humor. 

But the book is not a defence of Dr. Oertel's title to a place of 
honor in the history of American Art in the Nineteenth Century. 
It is the biography of an exceedingly interesting man, and is an 
excellent piece of biographical literature. Though inspired by 
filial affection and written and published as a memorial, it is of 
far wider interest than that of the family and friends of Dr. 
Oertel or even of the vast number of people who know him 
through his work at Sewanee and elsewhere. It is the life story 
of a good man, consecrated from infancy to God's service; a life 
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finding its expression in Christian art, having high aims and a 
great purpose, chiefly that of teaching to future ages God's 
revelation of Himself to the world. 

Dr. Oertel was a native of Bavaria. He studied art in general 
and steel engraving in particular in Nuremberg. He came to 
this country in 1848 at the age of twenty-five. His career as a 
painter began in 1850. His life was a busy one, and he was 
compelled by circumstances to wander from place to place and 
set up his studio in many places. In 1862 he was for a while 
with Burnside's army, and was collecting material for pictures 
of the war. He received Holy Orders in 1867 and entered upon 
a useful career as missionary to the mountain people of the 
South. His ministry was more than a mere incident in the 
career of the artist. A zealous teacher of religion by word as 
well as by pen and brush he was until the end of his life. He 
died in Vienna, Virginia, in 1909. His long life was full of 
incident. The story of it all is well told and the character of the 
man is revealed to us in the book in such a manner that it may 
serve as an inspiration and an encouragement to succeeding 
generations. 

The twenty-four illustrations have been well chosen and the 
only criticism that might be offered is that the half-tones of the 
paintings, from the very nature of the case, do scant justice to 
the great originals. A. H. Noll. 

Lonesome Tunes. Folk Songs from the Kentucky Mountains. The Words 
Collected by Loraine Wyman ; the Pianoforte Accompaniment by Howard 
Brockway. New York : The H. W. Gray Company. 

English Folks from the Southern Appalachians. Comprising 122 
Songs and Ballads, and 323 Tunes. Collected by Olive Dame Campbell 
and Cecil J. Sharpe. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.50 net. 

The first of these books contains twenty-five Folk Songs, with 
words, melody, and accompaniment, of which less than half are 
specimens of the traditional ballad. Both the words and music 
are given without comment or critical apparatus, the object 
being merely to "reproduce the songs as nearly as possible as 
they were sung by the people, regardless of their extraneous 
origin or defects." Although the melody seems in most cases 



